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THE BRYAN-HAYES COEBESPONDENCE 
I 

Guy Morrison Bryan was born at Herculaneum, below St. Louis 
on the Mississippi, in Missouri, January 12, 1821. He spent most 
of his time until ten years old at Potosi, where he attended his 
first school. In the spring of 1831, his step-father, James P. 
Perry, and mother departed for Texas. The family traveled in 
wagons, and Guy rode a mule the entire distance. They arrived 
at San Pelipe in August. The family established its permanent 
residence at Peach Point. Guy attended the school taught by Mr. 
Pilgrim near Columbia ; he boarded at the home of Josiah H. Bell. 
Early in March, 1836, Mr. Bell informed Guy that a courier had 
arrived from San Felipe with a despatch from Travis, calling for 
aid, that the courier and his horse were exhausted, and requested 
Guy to carry the despatch to Brazoria and Velasco. "I left with 
the letter, arriving at Brazoria after dinner. My arrival there 
with the open letter produced a great sensation. I was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a crowd. After a copy of the letter was taken, 
I proceeded on my way by Peach Point to Velasco. At Peach 
Point I got a fresh horse and arrived at Velasco at night. Cross- 
ing the river, I immediately reported to Captain Poe. . . . 
All the troops and people of the town assembled at Poe's head- 
quarters to hear the news. . . . My reception there and at 
Brazoria made me feel like a hero." 1 

Austin and Joel Bryan, older brothers of Guy, were in Houston's 
army. The advance of the Mexicans under Santa Anna caused 
all the families west of the Trinity to abandon their homes and 
move eastwardly. Mr. Perry accompanied his family to the east 
bank of the San Jacinto, and then left Guy in charge, while he 
with his negroes joined Colonel Morgan, who was fortifying Gal- 
veston. "We joined the throng of fleeing people. As far as the 
eye could see, extended backward and forward, was an indiscrim- 
inate mass of human beings, walking, riding, and every kind of 

Autobiographical sketch of Guy M. Bryan. MS. copy in University 
of Texas Library. For a biographical sketch of Colonel Guy M. Bryan, 
see The Quarterly, V, 121-136. 
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vehicle. The prairie was covered with water, and the roads were 
exceedingly muddy." 2 

On April 21, the Texans achieved the notable victory at San 
Jacinto. "On the east of the Trinity, in the big prairie between 
that river and the Neches, I heard from the multitude of the people 
behind us shouting. Looking back I saw a horseman moving rap- 
idly toward us. As he passed the people, they shouted. His 
nearer approach enabled me to distinguish what he said, which 
was 'The Texans have captured Santa Anna's army/ We all 
shouted also. Such a happy and joyous people have never been 
found anywhere." 3 

"The people at once began returning home. I joined the army 
at San Jacinto. Mr. Perry rejoined his family at this point and 
returned with them to our home." The Texas army followed the 
retreating Mexicans. Guy became sick with the measles, which 
threatened serious results. He was sent home, where he came near 
dying with pneumonia. 

On May 14, 1837, in company with his mother, his brother Aus- 
tin, and sister Eliza, he left the mouth of the Brazos in a brig for 
New Orleans. Thence they proceeded in a steamboat up the Mis- 
sissippi to Louisville. Several months were spent in visiting rela- 
tives and friends in Kentucky. Thence they proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, where relatives of Mr. Perry resided. Accompanied 
by Austin, Guy proceeded to Gambier, where he entered Kenyon 
College in the fall of 1837. "I remained there for five years and 
graduated in 1842." His warmest friend at college was Euther- 
ford B. Hayes, classmate and fellow member of the Phi Zeta Club. 
Bryan was a member of the Nu Pi Kappa Literary Society, and 
Hayes of the Philomathesian. 

After his return home Bryan began the study of law, but his 
eyes gave him so much trouble that he had to abandon it, and de- 
vote his attention to the duties of an outdoor life, having to do 
with the management of his mother's business. Bryan was a State 
Rights Democrat. When the war with Mexico began, he volun- 
teered as a private in a Brazoria company. At Point Isabel, his 
brother Stephen was about to die of the flux; to save his life 
Bryan carried him home. In 1847 he was elected to the legisla- 

2 lbid. 
3 Ibid. 
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ture; served three terms in the house, one in the senate, and one 
term in congress. He was a delegate to the national Democratic 
conventions of 1856 and 1860. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he enrolled as a private in one of the Galveston companies; he 
rose to the rank of colonel by the end of the war. His service was 
mostly in the Trans-Mississippi Department. The war left him 
broken in health and heavily burdened financially. He served in 
the 14th (speaker), 16th, 20th and 21st legislatures. Colonel 
Bryan died at Austin, June 4, 1901. 



Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born at Delaware, central Ohio, 
October 4, 1822. He received his preparatory schooling in Mid- 
dleton, Connecticut, but in order that he might be nearer the home 
of his widowed mother, Kenyon College, at Ga.mbier, was chosen 
for his advanced studies; he entered there in November, 1838. 

Kenyon College was the first missionary enterprise of the Epis- 
copal Church in the West. The first class was graduated in 1829. 
Situated on the college tract of four thousand acres, it dominated 
its environment. Plain living was the rule in those pioneer days. 
The large number of distinguished men educated there indicates 
the character of the material it had to work with and the quality 
of the training imparted. The attendance during the years 1837 
to 1842 ranged from 107 to 203. The situation was an ideal one 
for the creation of those attachments for life, such as the friend- 
ship between Guy M. Bryan and R. B. Hayes. 

After graduation at Kenyon, Hayes read law for ten months at 
Columbus; then attended the Law School of Harvard University 
from 1843 to 1845. In the spring of 1845 he began the practice 
of law at Fremont, and remained there until the outbreak of the 
war with Mexico. Kept out of the war by the condition of his 
health, he traveled. In company with his uncle, Sardis Birchard, 
he made a visit to his classmate Guy M. Bryan in Texas in De- 
cember, 1848. He spent several months visiting the different sec- 
tions of this State. Extracts from a journal kept at this time are 
published in his life by Charles R. Williams. 

In 1849 Hayes opened a law office in Cincinnati, and soon en- 
joyed a good practice. Originally a Whig, he joined the Repub- 
licans and took an active part in the presidential campaigns of 
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1856 and 1860, but the only office held by him before the Civil 
War was that of city solicitor. In June, 1861, he was appointed 
major of the 23rd 0. V. I., and by successive stages attained the 
rank of brevet major general in 1865. Most of his service was in 
western Virginia and West Virginia. He was a member of the 
39th and 40th congresses (1865-1867) ; served three terms as gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 1868-1872, 1876-1877. He was President of the 
United States from 1877 to 1881. He died at Fremont, January 
17, 1893. 



Soon after the publication of Williams' Life of Hayes, the 
editor's attention was called to the excerpts from Hayes' journal 
of his visit to Texas in 1848-49 published in this work. Corre- 
spondence with the secretary of the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society yielded the information that plans had been ma- 
tured for the publication of the journal complete, but that there 
was a large number of letters from Colonel Guy M. Bryan in the 
Hayes Memorial Library. Permission to copy these letters was 
cheerfully granted by Colonel Webb C. Hayes, son of President 
E. B. Hayes. The expense of copying was paid out of the Little- 
field Fund for Southern History. 

The Bryan letters proved so interesting that inquiry was made 
concerning the whereabouts of the letters from Hayes. They are 
in the possession of Mrs. E. L. Perry, daughter of Colonel Bryan, 
and she has generously furnished the copy from which they are 
now printed. Additional interest attaches to the Hayes letters 
from the fact that none of his biographers had access to them. 
Mr. Williams thought they were destroyed in the Galveston storm 
of 1900. 

The correspondence covers a period of fifty years, 1843-1892. 
It is as varied in its contents as the careers of the authors. A good 
many letters are missing from the series. A few, those from 
Hayes written before 1850, were burned along with others when 
Colonel Brj'an decided to reduce the bulk of the papers in his 
possession. A few of the Bryan letters have been omitted. In a 
few instances letters have been published only in part. The cor- 
respondence, however, is most complete and reaches its greatest 
importance during the campaign for the presidency in 1876 and 
Hayes' administration, 1877-1881. "Shortly after President 
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Hayes's inauguration [says Colonel Bryan] he wrote me to come 
to Washington that I could 'help him,' which I did and was his 
guest at the White House for over three weeks — during the settle- 
ment of the Louisisana and South Carolina Legislative difficulties. 
When I left he told me I had been of great service to him and 
that much of his kindly feeling toward the South was due to me." 4 
Testimony to the same effect is borne by President Hayes's most 
recent biographer, Mr. Williams ; he writes : 

Of all Hayes's friendships that of longest duration was the one 
formed in college days with his classmate, Guy M. Bryan, of Texas. 
It was an instance of the strong attraction of opposites. Mr. Hayes 
was a typical Northerner; Mr. Bryan, a typical Southron. Bach 
was intensely loyal to the traditions of his section. But each al- 
ways strove to understand the other's point of view and not to 
allow his judgment to be swayed by mere prejudice. Constant 
correspondence was kept up between the two throughout their lives, 
except during the period of the - war, when they were fighting for 
their convictions on opposite sides. 5 Soon after the dawn of peace 
they found each other again and renewed their interchange of 
views. Mr. Bryan, who was a Democratic leader in his State, let 
the Texans know through the press his high estimate of Mr. 
Hayes's character and principles when he was nominated for the 
Presidency; he thought, indeed, it would not be a bad idea for 
the Democrats to second the nomination — he had such confidence 
in the patriotic purposes and especially the good intentions of his 
friend toward the South. It is very probable that Mr. Bryan's 
letters, which were full and diffusive, discussing all phases of the 
Southern question, the condition of the two races and their mutual 
relations, were among the influences that determined Mr. Hayes's 
attitude of mind toward all things Southern. 

4 Ibid. 

5 At Camp Green Meadows, West Virginia, July 18, 1862, Colonel Hays 
wrote in his diary: "After drill a fine concert of the glee club of Com- 
pany A. As they sang 'That Good Old Word Good-bye' I thought of 
the pleasant circle that used to sing it on Gulf Prairie. Brazoria Coast 
[County], Texas. And now so broken. And ray classmate and friend. 
Guy M. Bryan — where is he? In the Rebel army! As honorable and 
true as ever, but a Rebel ! What strange and sad things this war pro- 
duces! But he is true and patriotic wherever he is. Success to him 
personally!" 

"Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 423. 
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BRYAN TO HATES 

Peach Point near Brazoria, Texas 

January 21st 1843 
My Dear & truly beloved friend 

When e're the mind reverts to my College days (& that is oft — 
most often) you stand the first- the prominent one in the minds 
eye. Eud, there is nought in this wide world I would not give 
once more to see & converse with thee & thine. You are to me 
the chosen one of all my friends & I shall ever cherish you as such 
in the most sacred chambers of my heart. There are two other 
cells (of the heart) "garnished & kept clean" for Albert & Nichols, 
but yours is number (1) one & such shall ever be. 

I have thought it a little strange that I have not reed a line 
from you since we parted at Dayton, but I presume you have writ- 
ten & from some cause I have not yet reed your letters or you may 
not have written at all. Be that as it may my confidence in you 
is not altered a jot, for I know you are no "sunshiny friend," but 
true as steel, — the embodiment of noble constant friendship & 
of every manly virtue. I wrote you twice since I have returned 
& once on the Mississippi & once on the Ohio rivers. . . . 

I am much pleased, yea delighted with my country as far as 
fertility, climate, products, beauty, &c is concerned. It is one of 
the finest countries in the world. It is now the 21st of Jan & 
every thing betokens spring, the ploughs running, seeds planting, 
hens cackling, geese screaming, trees budding, all things vegetat- 
ing. I sometimes feel as if I were in an enchanted land, so strange 
& unusual does everything appear around me. We have not had 
during the whole of this winter a single day that you would call 
cold in the north. Neither is the weather warm, but of delightful 
medium. The only objection I have to find with the winters here, 
is that the temperature is sometimes too variable in consequence 
of the wind chopping around to the north producing what is here 
called "northers," during the prevalence of which we have our 
cold weather, which does not last for more than a day or two at a 
time. The lands on the rivers are remarkably fertile & well tim- 
bered ; the timber extends from a mile and one-half to twenty miles 
in width, sometimes much wider where the timber of several streams 
intersect or unite. The forest in many portions of the country is 
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perpetually green, abounding in evergreens of every description & 
variety, — such as the live-oak ("the giant of the woods"), the wild 
peach, the holly, the yupon, &c, all of which abound in & around 
my father's plantation. In the first letter I wrote you on my re- 
turn I described our plantation &e especially the yard which I 
dignified by saying it was worthy of her, the lover of flowers & 
plants. It has been perfectly green throughout the whole of the 
winter. It is pleasant to a sore-eyed man to wander in the dead 
of ivinter through walks embowered with roses & fragrant shrubs 
of every kind & colour, to meet at every turn the orange the vine 
the fig & pomegranate, all of which abound in my mother's yard, 
the products of our genial clime & mother's guardian care. So 
much for our climate & products. "Our neighborhood" for intel- 
ligence & worth is equal to that of the same number in any coun- 
try. I have found as much good judgment, real worth & intelli- 
gence in Texas, as I ever met with in the U S & we have as much 
refinement & intelligence among the fair sex of our country as you 
will find anywhere. True it is not so general as in some parts 
of the IT S, but we have our circles of beauty & accomplishment 
& intellect that will vie or bear comparison with the j'roudest & 
best of your land. I intend visiting Matagorda in a few days. 
1 have been told that the society there is the best in the country 
Gen. Somerville 7 resides there. We expect him down from the 
capitol in a few days & I will aecompan} r him over home. When 
1 return I will let you know something of my jaunt. 

You will learn before you receive this letter that part of the 
small band of Texians that crossed the Eio Grande under Gen. 
Somerville have been captured by the Mexicans. No doubt you 
will be somewhat interested in hearing a correct account of said 
capture. My brother Austin who was 1st Lieu of the Brazoria 
company & one other' of our family Mr. Hammiken of whom you 
have often rfeard me speak, who was Interpreter & Secretary to 
Gen. Somerville, have returned & stated the following to me. 8 
The whole number of citizens that turned out to meet the Mexi- 
cans at San Antonio were about 1200. When Somerville took com- 
mand he said if he could get enough to follow him he would march 

'Alexander Somervell; thus throughout this letter. 

"A fuller account of General Somervell's expedition to the Rio Grande 
is printed in The Quaiitebi.y, XXIII, 112-140. 
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across the Rio Grande & chastise the enemy in their strongholds. 
All but seven hundred (700) returned. With this force Somerville 
marched to the Rio Grande & captured the town of Laredo. Here 
some of the troops manifested the greatest insubordination & com- 
mercial plundering, taking whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, contrary to an express command of the Gen. Somerville 
ordered all the plunder to be surrendered, a great deal of which 
was given up, the Gen. then gave it to the Mayor of the town & 
ordered it to be returned to the proper owners, stating at the same 
time that the plundering was contrary to his express wish & orders. 
From this place two hundred men returned, leaving only 500 with 
Somerville. The Gen. paraded the troops & told them he would 
no longer command them unless they pledged themselves to be 
subordinate & refrain from pillage, to which the army agreed & 
individually signed a written pledge to obey their officers & re- 
frain from plunder. This was the only course Somerville could 
take. He could not enforce his orders. The army crossed the 
Rio Grande five days after sixty miles below Laredo at the town 
of Guerrero which they captured. Somerville would not march 
into the town as the Mexican troops had evacuated it but camped 
two miles beyond. Here a requisition was made upon the town 
for provisions, which was filled. The Mexican troops having fled 
& perceiving that his own men were more disorderly than ever & 
that it was impossible to enforce obedience & that to remain in 
an enemy's country in that situation was dangerous in the extreme, 
he issued his orders for the army to take up their line of march 
homewards; two hundred obeyed the command, three hundred 
mutinied & remained. Somerville with the two hundred returned. 
Those that remained elected Wm. Fisher Col. & proceeded down 
the river to Mier (about the size of Guerrero & 30 miles below it). 
Fisher marched into town & made a requisition upon the town for 
provisions, which were to be left at a certain point upon the river. 
He recrossed the river & remained on the east bank two days, on 
the 2nd day he marched to the point designated for the provisions. 
He there reed word from the town that if he wanted provisions 
he must fight for them. Fisher crossed the river with 220, at- 
tacked the town & penetrated into it & took possession of the houses 
where he continued the fight during part of the night & half the 
next day, when the Mexicans sent a white flag, several Mexican 
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officers accompanying it who could speak English who told the 
Texians they need not fight that their force was large & that they 
would receive in a very short time 1000 more. The men were scat- 
tered through the town 8 or 10 in a house. Some of them were 
boys & others never before had tried Mexican clemency. They 
were prevailed on to surrender in small squads until they were 
too weak to make a fight. Poor fellows they will pay dear for 
their folly for if they had obeyed Fisher they could have cut their 
way out to a thicket which surrounds the town & the old devil 
himself could not have got them out. Fisher wished to do this 
but there was no subordination & it could not be effected, indeed 
one of the captains swore he would not. The Mexican force was 
1500 men. The Texians killed upwards of 200 of the enemy. 
Their loss was 4 killed & 15 or 20 wounded, it is thought that the 
Mexicans were whipt when they sent in their flag & that the am- 
munition of many of the Texians had failed 53 were detailed 
as camp guard on this side of the river, all of whom escaped. The 
above information with reference to Fisher was obtained by my 
brother Austin from a couple of the guard who escaped & joined 
Somerville on his return from the Rio Grande (with his two hun- 
dred men, one of whom was my brother) & also from two who 
escaped from the town of Mier after the surrender. 16 of the 
Brazoria company were taken prisoners; with the exception of 
three they were all transient persons. All those who had an in- 
terest in the country returned with Somerville. Brother says about 
three-fourths of those who went on were expressly for plunder, 
that they were men who had no interest in the country, who had 
nothing & wished to make something by the expedition. In con- 
sequence they would obey no one, not even after they had selected 
Fisher one of their own choice. This expedition to Rio Grande 
will be of advantage to the country for the war hereafter will be 
carried on there. Our prospects politically are rather gloomy not 
that we fear Mexico, but the times are so hard & people so poor 
that our government has no means to do anything. I shall visit 
the U S in the summer or fall. I have done nothing in way of 
study since I have returned on account of my eyes which are now 
very sore & I fear will long trouble me. If they do not get well 
ere long I shall turn my face to your country and seek medical aid. 
Stephen's health is not good at present owing to over exercise. 
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He has killed since his return two leopard cats, one panther, & 
one deer. 

Your name & character through me are well known to all my 
family & would be pleased to see you in Texas. Where is Al? 
I will write him soon. Love to all friends. Pay your postage to 
N. Orleans & direct to the care of Archibald Austin & I will get 
your letter. White soon. Love to all. I will send in the spring 
by Stephen some seeds, roots &c to Lizzie & your sister. 

Tell Fitch Matthews I saw not long since a gentleman who knew 
his uncle Will. Says he is a physician, is a highly respectable man 
very much liked by his neighbors, has given up preaching on ac- 
count of his lungs, thinks he will not live a great while, lost his 
eldest daughter a short time since. 

Give my very best regards to Miss Julia & tell her I am coming 
back to Columbus before many years. Tell Douglass Case he is 
one in a thousand & I will write him before a great while. Present 
my regards to your mother, sister & Mr. Piatt. I remain 
Your devoted friend 

Guy M Bryan 

Rutherford B. Hayes 

Columbus, Ohio 

Care of Wm. A. Piatt. 

BRYAN TO HAYS 

Peach Point 
December 21st 1843 
My Dear Rud 

On the arrival of your letter of the 21st of Sept. I was absent 
paying a visit to Gen. Somerville at Pass Cavallo; which must 
account for my long delay in answering your most welcome letter. 
Indeed my dear friend a richer & more delightful feeling I have 
seldom experienced from any source, than that caused by your 
affectionate letter, for this was the first letter I had received from 
you since last May. You may well say dear Rud that our friend- 
ship "has not been affected by time or place," & "that age & ex- 
perience" whatever change they produce in character & feeling 
will still leave us all that is valuable & worth preserving in our 
friendship, — having its foundation in purity of principle & good- 
ness of heart — never to perish, while the pulse continues to beat, 
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unless good morals are shipwrecked in the struggle of life; the 
last cannot, must not be. Many friendships I have formed in 
life; many who are & ever will be dear to my heart, who are so 
linked with the past, that memory must refuse to perform its 
office & the heart still its pulsations forever, ere they be forgot or 
cease to be beloved — but among these you are not included. No! 
you stand in the chambers of the heart, above, beyond them all — 
but I cannot give the place you hold in my affections — the occa- 
sion is too severe for expression, my pen rests mute upon the 
paper. Concentrating in yourself all that is respectable in char- 
acter, estimable in morals, & admirable in mind, upon you, you 
have drawn the focus of my "friendship policy" & woven a Gordian- 
knot within my heart, that nought but death will ever sever. But 
you know this, don't you Eud? You know that my attachments 
are strong & that you are the first in my affections, & best beloved 
of all my friends. . . . 

I wish to leave Texas in May. I shall visit Arkansas & Vir- 
ginia on business first & thence for love & friendship in Ohio. 

I confidently expect two months since to make the above trip, 
but we have had for the last two months the most unprecedented 
rains. The whole country has been under water. The Brazos 
Eiver has again overflowed its banks. The crops which were most 
promising have been cut off one fourth. My father who had a 
most promising crop will not make more than 60 bales of cotton. 
Our lands which cost three thousand dollars annual tax, bring us 
in scarce a farthing. We are thus dependent upon our cotton 
crop for our active means, & that having failed for this year, I 
fear we will be unable to pay expenses. I however hope to obtain 
of a large cotton planter, who has made a tolerable crop, & owes 
us 15 or 16000$ & is an honest man a sufficient sum to answer 
my purposes & enable me to go to the US. I will be willing to 
discount his note most liberally & 1 trust will succeed in getting 
money enough to see you in Ohio next spring. . . . 

My eyes continue bad. I fear that I will contrary to my most 
cherished inclination be compelled to give up the law & turn 
planter. What do you think of this? You say you will visit 
Texas before you settle down. Do my dear friend & if you are not 
pleased I give you permission to go back. My family all know 
you well already & speak of you to me as if you had been an old 
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acquaintance. Come & you will find the "latch string" ever out, 
always hanging out for you & yours. I thank you truly for your 
letters to Stephen. He wrote me about them. My parents re- 
turn you their thanks for your kind & brotherly consideration for 
his interests. 

Now Eud I want to write something upon a subject which I 
feared to touch upon before, for I have so much to say I knew I 
would write upon nothing else. 

The Annexation of Texas now engrosses the attention of the 
U S as well as that of other people. The question is looked upon 
as being one of the most important that has ever agitated the 
minds of Americans. I conceive it my dear friend to be the 
most important subject ever arisen since the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. Texas from her situation must be a source 
of good or evil to the U S. It depends upon the U S which to 
make her. Mexico can never conquer Texas. Of that fact the 
Texians themselves are perfectly satisfied. Texas is tired of war. 
The western portion of the country is poverty stricken — made so 
by our enemy. The crops of the country have nearly failed for 
three years in succession. Upon the crops the people depended 
entirely for support, for the Texian people are emphatically an 
agricultural people. Lands will bring nothing. Immigration has 
almost stopped. There is no money being made in the country & 
none brought in. This state of things has been in existence for 
near three years. The people are distressed & disheartened. They 
are aware that peace, permanent peace, will restore prosperity. 
Texas looks first to the IT S for it. She is the native country of 
four-fifths of her inhabitants. She feels for her mother (US) 
gratitude & affection. She asks her mother to receive her. Will 
that mother reject ? If so woe be to her. Necessity knows no law. 
Into the arms of England Texas must go, either as a province, 
or a tributary nation. This I fear Rud is the truth. The people 
of Texas want a respite from their toils. Back to Mexico they 
will never go; that hatred consequence of injuries received & in- 
flicted during a long war by both parties, — that contempt & dis- 
gust which wilful ignorance, bigotry & imbecility never fail to 
produce forbid forever under any circumstances Texas again be- 
coming a portion of Mexico. In our present condition we cannot 
remain. There are but two alternatives left us. First be received 
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into the U S. This we prefer. This is the one voice of the people 
of Texas. Or go to England as a province, or retain our national- 
ity under British influence. If the first is rejected, one of the 
two latter will be accepted, must be the case. In either of the 
two cases the II S must suffer & ultimately may be ruined. 

What objection is made to annexation ? Slavery ? Three-fourths 
of Texas will admit of free labor, one-half require it, leaving only 
a small strip of country on the coast for slave-holding. The whole 
of the west is peculiarly adapted to white labor & in time will be 
a great manufacturing & milling country. The whole north is 
destined for free labor. Again the admission of Texas would make 
Maryland, Ky & Va free states (the importation of slaves from 
any other country but the U S is declared piracy by the Constitu- 
tion] of Texas) for slaves in these states are expense & the owners 
would be glad to move them to the coast-country of Texas. Your 
free states then would be increased in number & British influence 
not felt. Beware of foreign influence said Washington. By the 
rejection of Texas you bring this influence to your very doors — 
by annexing Texas you guard against it. If Texas does not be- 
come a province of England she will be brought under her influ- 
ence in this way. Already I have understood propositions have 
been made to England to admit her manufactures free of duty 
into our ports & she will admit Texas staples free into English 
ports. If the direct tax could be paid our Congress would now 
abolish tariff. If we are not annexed, this abolition will take 
place, for the advance of cotton would enable us to pay our direct 
tax. What will be the consequence to the US? Texas will be- 
come the depot of English goods for America — a thousand miles 
of frontier you cannot guard, the south will be deluged with goods 
smuggled from Texas at a lower price than the North can afford 
to sell them. Texas in European marts will undersell the southern 
staple. Texas has no vessels. England will be the carrier for 
her. Texas affords the finest timber in the world (live oak) for 
ships. This England will possess. The commerce of England to 
the U S, Texas & Mexico will require protection. This will give 
her command of the Gulf. Is this compatible with the interests 
of the US? If Texas is annexed, the North will have our raw 
materials of cotton & silks, also sugar & naval material which she 
can manufacture & use for her & our benefit. A rich soil & agri- 
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culture unfit men for the sea. The pride & enterprise of New 
Englanders make them a commercial people. Texas will afford 
the cargoes. N. England the vessels. Five hundred miles of sea 
coast on the Gulf falls into your hands. You then have the 
entire command of the Gulf. Let the opportunity slip, & the tri- 
dent of this important sea passes into the hands of England. Now, 
there is a few miles, a little stream of three hundred yards in 
width, & an imaginary line forming the southwestern boundary 
of the U S. Admit Texas & you have a boundary formed by 
Nature — a desert of a hundred miles in width running parallel 
with the Eio del Norte till both are lost in the lofty peaks of the 
Cordilleras, at which Hannibal would shudder & Bonapart grow 
faint in crossing. 

Mother has just told me to say to you that she will be most 
happy to see you in Texas at her house when you have completed 
your studies. Remember me affectionately to Hedges & Buck- 
ingham. G M B. 

Dear Rud I have written hastily & with little method. I trust 
however you will be enabled to make out my meaning. I write 
not "for effect." To you I always speak my mind, & the opinions 
expressed on annexation I really entertain. Will you come over 
to my side & use your pen & voice for our native land & my adopted 
country. 

Yours as ever 

Guy 

Rutherford B. Hayes Esqr 

Student at Law Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

BKYAN TO HATS 

Little Rock Ark May 31st 1844 
My Dear Rud 

Don't you owe me a letter? I think you do. It is time to 
pay up. But where will it reach me if you should write, that is 
a question hard for me to answer just at this time. But if you 
will write me as soon as you get this, and direct to Wytheville, 
Wythe Co., Virginia, I think I will get your letter. 

Has not my prophecy in reference to Annexation been verified? 
Is it not riding over all other questions? Wherever I have been 
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the people are strong for immediate annexation; N. Orleans and 
La. is strong for it, so is Arkansas. I speak of these states be- 
cause I have been in both of them. If the IT S does not annex 
Texas soon, it will be lost to her forever, or if she ever gets it, 
it will be by conquest. Why? European population is increasing 
so rapidly, that within 18 months or two years, they will rule at 
the ballot box; the Constitution requires but 6 months residence 
for citizenship. Again Texas will form strict treaties with Eng- 
land, if we are not annexed. There is no choice, our necessities 
demand a change, & connection with England will fill our purses 
sooner than annexation, if we are not annexed & that right soon. 
I go with the people of Texas for Treaties of the strictest alliance 
with England. We are tired of poverty in Texas, & a change we 
will have. 

Well, Eud, I am in the land of Stars & Stripes once more, and 
would that I could say it is my own, the land of my citizenship. 
I am detained here on business. How long I shall remain in this 
state I cannot now tell. I hope to leave for Va. next week, but 
I am fearful I cannot within that term get my business in such 
a train as to leave it with my agents. I go hence for Va. I will 
be detained six days or less time in Wythe Co. where I have a suit 
now pending and from thence to Eichmond & Washington City. 
I may be detained in Va. in and around Eichmond five or six 
weeks. I want to get on to Kenyon College before I return, and 
if I am not detained in Va. too long (for I must leave for Texas 
in Oct.) I shall visit my old & true friends at Kenyon and in 
the State of Ohio. I am truly anxious to see you Eud my old 
friend, and cannot we meet somewhere before I leave for my dis- 
tant home? . . . 

I would like to reach Washington before Congress adjourns, for 
I hope the Texas question will be brought up on the return of 
the special commission sent to Mexico by Tyler. If I should go 
there I will inform you beforehand and will you meet me in the 
capitol of your nation? Eud, I am most anxious to see you and 
if you can possibly leave your studies will you not meet me, either 
in Washington or elsewhere before I return ? When do you return 
to Ohio? Where will you settle? You must make me a visit to 
Texas before you settle down. If your studies are completed when 
I return, will you not return with me? Your Uncle Birchard 
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can then also make his promised visit to Texas and spend the fall 
and winter. Write to him on the subject and get his opinion. I 
hope you will both conclude to go with me. 

Arkansas, Red, White & Miss, rivers are all of them over their 
banks, ruining crops, plantations and drowning cattle, &c. 
In haste, your friend ever 

Guy M Bryan 
Rutherford B Hayes Esq 

Student at Law Harvard College 
Massachusetts 

BRYAN TO HAYS 

Wytheville Va July 1st 1844 
Dear Rud 

Your most warlike, threatening & anti Texas letter you have 
ever written or I read came to hand yesterday, (or rather I came 
to hand, for it has been awaiting me some days). In it I do not 
recognize the friend of my heart, the companion of my school days 
and why? because he has turned Bully. Ye winds blow it and 
hills echo it, that Hayes, Rud Hayes, the plain strait forward 
Hayes has forgot the old paths and in the plenitude of legal suc- 
cess (for I understand he is reputed "to be the smartest young 
man in the law school") and in the culmination of his genius, has 
become a threatener, a bully. Listen to what he says, "If you treat 
with her (England) on fair terms, conclude a treaty not unfairly 
prejudicial to our rights, why God bless the little Republic. I 
hope she will do it. But, if on the other hand the arrangement 
with England is hostile to our interests and rights, why we shall 
show you the difference between fighting Mexicans and fighting 
Yan~ke.es, and if Britain interferes, with the help of France, I think 
we would send the lion limping back to his haunts and as for 'the 
lone Star' it will either veil its face or in future only 'ray out 
darkness.' " How constant you Whigs are. You say in the first 
place annexation now would violate your faith to Mexico, "would 
be an act of injustice to Mexico." Grant that it would be to 
Mexico all that you say it would, where does it bring you? To 
this, that you compel Texas to remain a Nation, and yet you will 
not permit her to make her own laws. Consistency is a jewel. 
Texas is too weak to sustain an independent government. There 
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is no nation that she can contend with except one, and that one 
is Mexico. She would live but at the mercy of other nations. 
Consequently she would make such an alliance with England as 
her own prosperity would require, not that of the U. S., and things 
are so constituted that that which would prosper Texas would ruin 
the planters of the U S. The necessities of Texas compel her to 
ally herself with England, and if you reject us the time will come 
when you will give millions to get us. You speak of disunion &c. 
I hope the U S will forever remain united. The North will never 
draw off, if there is a separation it will result from the withdrawal 
of the South. The North would be too great a sufferer by sep- 
aration ever to really withdraw, however much she may talk about it. 
Withdraw ! and what would become of N. England ? Your vessels 
would rot in the harbours. Your manufactories would cease their 
busy hum, and your store houses would become vacant and closed. 
The South holds your destinies in her hands. The cause is given 
in the short sentence, You cannot make cotton. I state one of 
the smallest items of the benefit the North receives from the South, 
when I say that N. England alone last year reaped from carrying 
in her bottoms Southern cotton to Europe $14,000,000. I do not 
notice the five hundred thousand bales consumed by N. England, 
the market the South affords for her manufactures, &c, &c, and 
will not annexation increase these benefits and strengthen Union ? 
Most certainly ! Talk not of disunion. No true American will 
entertain the idea. Sever the Union ! How will you part the past 
and divide the present recollections and interests? Not a spear 
of grass or stalk of cane or boll of cotton that grows in the South, 
but that the North has an equal interest in them with the South. 
Not a vessel of the North that spreads her canvas to the winds 
but has felt the touch or borne the burden of the bale or the hogs- 
head of the South. Not a Southerner but has trampled under 
foot, sported on his back, encased his head in, or carried in his 
belly the manufactures of the North. The North and the South 
are one they were coeval in birth and let them be coexistent in 
time. But Texas is part and parcel of the South and she claims 
with justice, too, to be admitted into the Union. You must take 
us, you can't do without us. While you consult the interest of the 
North don't forget that of the South, but I maintain that an- 
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nexation is of more benefit to the North than the South and when 
we meet I will prove it to you. 

I am sorry that Trow's eyes are still weak. I can feel for him, 
for weak eyes have blighted my prospect and clouded the horizon 
of my future. Oh, how I would delight to grasp the hand of old 
Trow. 9 I will write you from Richmond, and let me know what 
time you will be in N. York and direct to Washington and I may 
meet you in N. York. Give me your address. Write immediately 
on receipt of this. At any rate we will meet in Ohio and won't 
we have glorious times? Love to Trow. 

Yours as ever 

Guy 
Rutherford B Hayes 

Student at Law Harvard University 
Massachusetts 

BRYAN TO HATS 

Peach Point Nov 18th, '47 
My dear friend 

Your welcome letter of was received not long since, but 

owing to press of business I have been unable to write you as soon 
as my inclination prompted. I have been busy in canvassing the 
county of Brazoria. I have been elected to the Legislature for 
two years. I had no idea of running till two weeks previous to 
the election, was then overpersuaded by friends and consented to 
stand a poll for the Lower House; two members were to be chosen 
and I had the satisfaction of leading the van. Had I come out 
sooner I would have polled a much larger vote, for many of my 
warm friends who electioneered for me, voted against me on ac- 
count of being pledged to the others before I came out. I am sat- 
isfied with the result, for considering the lateness of the hour in 
which I came out and my inability to canvass the whole county, 
I did well. I was solicited frequently during the summer to be- 
come a candidate but always declined, on account of disinclination 
to embark in politics and a knowledge that I could not be at home 
but a short time during the canvass. We had on the same day an 
election for Gov., Lieu. Gov., & Senator. These did not elicit the 
interest that the election for Eeps. did. The latter excited great 

'Rowland E. Trowbridge, of Michigan. 
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interest among the friends of the respective candidates and elec- 
tioneering was carried on actively and warmly, some fighting and 
a great deal of drinking. The principal charge brought against 
me was, "I was too aristocratic to treat and drink with common 
people." I declared at the outset that I should not yield to the 
common practise of treating. I lost some votes by not doing so, 
but I have the approbation of my own conscience and that of all 
the good men of the county and the satisfaction of knowing that 
I was elected without a departure from principles that governed 
me before I was a candidate. 

I do not know how you will like the plunge I have made in the 
muddy sea of politics. I will try and keep clear of the slime. 
I know it will require watchfulness to prevent it sticking. I shall 
keep duty my polar star and right as my guide. I enter under 
the banner "Do your duty and fear no man." As long as I march 
under that banner, a clear conscience will prepare me for any 
consequences. I am better fitted for the world (from a better 
knowledge of it) than when we last met. I am not so sensitive 
and more tolerant. Whether I shall remain long in politics de- 
pends upon the experience of the first session and the sovereigns. 

I hope, most fondly I hope that you will come out this winter. 
You will be greeted here (by those who have never seen you) as 
an old and long valued friend. My family all of them know you, 
and when you come and tell them you are Hayes, you pronounce 
a spell word that will bring from each their heart in their hand 
when they bid you welcome. Stephen may be at home when you 
arrive. If not, just tell who you are and that is sufficient. I 
will be at Austin, but stay as long as you like with the family 
and then hasten my dear friend to the arms of one who loves you 
as a brother and who anxiously awaits your coming at Austin. 
Mother says she recollects you in Ohio when she visited me in '40. 
She is anxious to see the friends of her son Guy. You will see a 
beautiful country about Austin, much in a state of nature, but 
most beautiful to your eye from that fact. We live about 8 miles 
from Velasco (the mouth of the Brazos). You will come to Gal- 
veston from N. Orleans, and there take the stage for Velasco. In- 
quire for Jas. F. Perry's plantation. Anybody can tell you in 
Galveston. If you prefer coming direct to me at Austin, you can 
go to Houston from Galveston and from thence come in stage to 
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Austin. I would advise you first however to go to the plantation 
on the Brazos. The yellow fever has raged with some violence in 
Galveston this summer and has not yet left off his ravages. The 
deaths have been mostly confined to the German emigrants and 
to "new comers." Cold weather will put to flight Yellow Jack 
and by the time you get there, he will have given both Orleans and 
Galveston a respite. You must not disappoint me dear Bud. I 
have set my heart upon your coming and come you must. You 
can leave now and if you postpone you may never come. It is 
worth a trip to Texas to see it, to say nothing of myself. I set 
you down as coming. I shall leave for Austin on the 1st of De- 
cember. The Legislature meets on the 13th. We will have up 
some interesting questions by the time you get here, the public 
debt and public domain. I wish you would send me by mail (as 
soon as you can) all the information you can get relative to peni- 
tentiaries. The question of erecting a penitentiary will come up 
this session. I am most anxious for the immediate erection of 
one in our state, and wish to get all the information on the sub- 
ject that is in my reach, in order to be well fortified on this, my 
favorite measure of the session. You will much oblige me by 
prompt attention to this request. Direct to me at Austin. 

The family are all well. I expect Stephen will turn his atten- 
tion from this time forth to planting. My youngest brother Henry 
will be prepared to enter college in Sept. I want you to write me 
your opinion of the best college in the U S and of Cambridge and 
Yale in the event of your not coming. Very best regards to your 
Uncle, Mother, Sister and Mr. Piatt and all friends. 

Yours ever 

Guy M B 

BRYAN TO HAYES 

Peach Point May 12th 1848 
My Dear Eud 

Did we not know each other so well and feel for each other so 
truly I would apologize for not answering your letter sooner. But 
that I need not do for my heart is the same as ever. The Legis- 
lature adjourned in a row on "the apportionment bill" on the 20th 
ultimo. I am better pleased that I expected with legislation, and 
may go back when my term (2 years) expires, provided the sover- 
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eigns will it. I made some capital during the session and a speech 
on a land bill that has given me some notoriety. I neither drank, 
swore nor gambled and was the "littlest" member in the Legis- 
lature which also attracted some attention. I am in my estima- 
tion a man of very great consequence and am surprised I did not 
find it out before. I am not married and have no idea of getting 
married. How the report that I was married reached Ohio is 
more than I can divine. There are many young ladies in Texas 
worthy of any man, but I do not feel disposed to try "the happy 
state" as yet. I may do so some of these days. I sometimes 
think I have got up sufficient steam, but on examination of my- 
self I find that I am mistaken and I only thought I was in love. 
A woman that I should be willing to call wife must be something 
more than very sensible she must be good. The union is hard to 
find. I like the sex, and believe I would make a good husband, 
but like religion I put it off. 

I will write you again in a few days a long letter. This is 
merely to keep you in humor with me, it is a herald of something 
better. I would have given five years of my life to have seen you 
last winter. Eud, the longer I stay away from you the more I 
like you. You nrnst come and see me. 

What do you say to Eevolution and Eeform in the world? 

Yours ever 

Guy M Bryan 

Eutherford B Hayes Esq 
Lower Sandusky Ohio 

BRYAN TO HATES 

Brazoria Oct. 13th '48 
My Dear Eud 

I have just received your last letter & hasten to answer you 
briefly. I am now on my way to Austin (not to attend the Legis- 
lature. I do not expect there will be a session this winter) and 
shall be at home in about a month. I do then hope to remain 
there until you come. My dear friend I cannot express the pleas- 
ure I shall experience in meeting you again. I shall most anxious- 
ly await the arrival of yourself and Uncle. We will have some 
fine times together. Probably Geo. Jones will accompany you. 
I should be glad to see him in our new country. I have given my 
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family to understand that you and your uncle will certainly be 
here in Dec. or Jan. Come you must. I wrote a few days since 
and directed to Columbus. I shall direct this to Sandusky. 

Yours ever 

Guy M Bryan 

PS. I have told the girls and especially Miss J to set 

their cap for you. 

Rutherford B Hayes Esq 
Lower Sandusky Ohio 

BRYAN TO HATES 

Gulf Prarie P. 0. Peach Point 

May 13th, '49 
My Dear Rud 

Your welcome epistle found me here on today. I have just re- 
turned from an electioneering tour. James H. Bell is my oppo- 
nent in this county and Maj. Howard from Fort Bend Co. The 
latter was induced to come out in consequence of the hope that the 
division of the vote in this county between Bell and myself will 
enable him to run in by concentrating the vote of Fort Bend upon 
himself. This however he cannot do. The race will be a well 
contested and exciting one. I think my prospects are good. Bell 
has given me notice that he will publicly attack my vote on "the 
McKenney bill." I am to meet him tomorrow, and fix a day to 
meet him in Richmond where he is to prefer his charges and I 
make my defense. During Court (last week) we were both called 
out and made speeches, also the candidate for Lieut. Gov. My 
friends say I need not fear to meet him. I do not fear him on 
the stump. Shortly after you left, I called upon him to ascertain 
whether he would run. He said not, — said he had had some idea 
of doing so, but would not run against me, placed his declination 
upon the grounds of our friendly relations &c. A week or 10 
days after he told me he wished to be released from the promise 
made to me. I told him his promise was voluntarily made and 
placed upon feeling, and if his feelings inclined him to run to do 
so, it was a matter upon which I could say nothing advisatory as 
I was too much interested. He has I think become alarmed and 
told me yesterday he should attack me on the vote before men- 
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tioned. 1 do not fear him but I really regret on account of per- 
sonal friendships, that he has determined to pursue this course. 
I will inform you from time to time of my progress. We are all 
well. I am afraid the cholera will spread over the country. I 
think however the chief mischief will be confined to the towns — 
San Antonio at this time is suffering greatly from it. The num- 
ber of deaths there has been as high as 25 a day. Most of the 
population has fled from the place to the Eanches on the Cibola 
and below the town. 

We are grateful to you and your good Uncle for your kindness 
to Lavinia. Your Uncle became a favorite with all the family 
while here and most frequently they speak of him and you. I 
deeply regret that I was in the worst possible state of mind for 
sociability when you were here, and I know that you and your 
Uncle had cause at times to complain of me. You know but im- 
perfectly the extent and depth of my derangement of mind & . 

Your Uncle however is too good to retain anything but pleasant 
recollections of anybody or things seen in Texas. I hope to see 
you both here again; I am anxious that you should come. I am 
glad that you were pleased with Texas. I am glad to hear of the 
health of the city toward the Lunatic Asylum. The Brazos re- 
mains in as disturbed a condition as when you left, indeed there 
has been no change for the better. I have grown independent and 
shall be prepared for defeat. You know there is great uncertainty 
in elections. 

Your Uncle promised to write to me. Tell him I would be 
highly gratified to hear from him for I am really attached to him. 
Mr. Perry received a letter from him while in N. Orleans. Mr. 
Sam Harris showed me his card a few days since and spoke of 
him as one whom lie liked — his jokes, &c. &c. Tell him he must 
come back next winter and take a drink at another spring. We 
have one here that "will polish his manners." The family all 
send their regards. No marriages and no deaths among friends 
here. Give my very best regards to your Mother, Mr. & Mrs. 
Piatt and shake your Uncle truly by the hand for me. 
Yours sincerely, as ever 

Guy M Bryan 



